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ABSTBACT 

The importance of inservice 4 training in the field of 
reading instruction, especially for secondary-level teachers in the 
content areas, is clear, Tenchers must become personally involved 
vith the reading task and n^st be provided with time to prepare and 
evaluate instructional materials., in order to assess the 
effectiveness of teacher^developed strategies for integrating reading 
into the other subject areas, five high school . teachers and one 
junior high teacher participated in a study conducted at (Montevideo 
High School, Rockingham County school System, Virginia,' Participants 
designed and developeil materials such as study guides, structured 
overvievs, skills-teaching fo^mats-^nd vocabulary exjtension 
programs, for use in their sub ject{areas. Evaluation of these 
materials by both teachers and studfents indicated a high level of 
satisfaction with their use. In adaitibn, on attitude testing 
following the study, teachers tevealed a more positive understanding 
of the relationship between the -teaching of reading skills and 
students* ability to grasp the textual material in the conteiit areas, 
(KS) ■ / 
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What do w6 know about inservlce education from past research? 



* ' * .1. * 

" While, the literature in reading contains numerous descriptions of in- 

■. ■ - ■ ; 
service programs, little research has been conducted on it. Even though the 

. . . ■ . ' ' » ^ • * ' ■ 

j^esearch has been sparse, it has produced some interesting findings. 

Austin and Morrlsen (1963) conducted a nationwide survey which Examined 
ways school systems have attempted to increase teacher knowle^e and improve^ 
teachey performance in reading instruction. The investigators concluded" 
that maiy improvements in • programs in reading w«^e needed. Their 
recommendatiops included the following: (l) th&t teachers be provided 
released time ; (2) that participants be involved in pluming the program; 
(3) that group size be limited? and (U) that case studies and audio-visual 

•aids be used to make the learning more realistic. 

Another study W Adams . M96I4) attempted to analyze teacher respon&es to 
8*^uestionn»ire designed to discover teachers'^ instructional needs in read - 
ing. Two hundred and sixty-eight, randomly selected teachers from fifty-two 
randomjy selectwi ecbools.in Florida; responded., The respondents identified 



28 areas in' uhlch greater understanding was needed. The. greatest need 

occurred in diagnosis and treatment of remedial reading problems and w«y8 *^ 

nieet individual student differences* 

In an atteiqit to develop guidelines %f or improving preservice and. in- 
' • - • '*■ 

* service training, Smith, Otto, and Harty (1970)^ surveyed 225 elementary 

teachers. Reiponsea were clagsif:^d^on the basis^of each respondent's 

present teaching level (primary or intermediate) . The researchers found 

that primary teachers were more satisfied vith their preservice training 

than were Intermediate teachers. They also di-scovered that teachers with 

more years of e3q)erience rated their preservice education ^gher tha^^less . 

ojcpej'i^^^ced teachers. This finding may reveal the inadequacy of' retrpapec*- 

ive research techniques more than anything else. In the same study, the 

areas of greatest felt nee^d were in agreement with Adams' (19^3) findings, 

i.e.^ providing for disabled readers and meeting individual instructional 

v.- 

needs • . \ 

. The growing body of literature in reading indicates that conprehensiv^ 
reading programs at the secondary level should include reading instruction 
in.subj^at nmtter areas • However, most secondary teachers have not had 
preservice training in the teaching of reading. Smith arui Otto (1969) 
Conducted a perspnal reading improvement course for secondary teachers, Th^ 
stated purpose was to irqprove the reading ^d^ilities of the participants. 
The i^^^^tigators also felt, however, that the ci>urse ^o^^ld be a way to con- 
Vince secondary teachers th^t reading instruction is 'appropriate beyond 
^emeiit^^ level* The techniques used by Ahe teachers ttf improve their ^wn 
heading skills, could be applied^i the secondary classroom, Nii^teen junior 
aii^ senior high school teachers volunteered for the course. The participants 
>iere protested with a standardized reading test lind an attitude inventory. . 
The inventory assessed the teachers^ attitudes toward reading instruction i^^ 
the •c^'^^^t aireas. The saiya^j^entory was' used In a post test^long with 
^notb^ ^^OiTn of a standardi^d^j^eading ^test. The participants scored higher 



on the postest in reading ability but thflre were no positive changes in 
attitude toi^ard reaiding instruction in contant (woaa* This finding seoms 
to illustrate that unless teachers are given specific instructional tools 
to bo used in a clcssroom content reading instruction, they will not change 
pheir reading attitude toward reading instruction in ttiat araa. One week 
after the conclusion of the course, however, thirteen participants Indicated 
on a questionnaire thet they felt they were better able to Luprove students' 
rending because of tho course. Eleven reported they were now willing to 
include reading instruction in their instructional programs. 

Most of the research dealing with^ insorv^ce programs in reading 

describeis inservice projects with elementary teachers. It has been recora- 

■> ' ^ . » 

mended by Moburg (1972) that research efforts in inservice education be 
expanded to includd programs and problems in reading ^t the secondary level. 
Never"i>^e48ss, some research concerned with elementary school tfeachers re- 
trea3cd findings per K^^nt to secondary school reading programs. Qoodacre 
and Clark (1971) coinpa; .d the responses of Scottish and English teachers of 
fii'st and second gra^ students. These researchers questioned the teachers 
on clasaixDom practice, prof esaional. preparation and teaching proWems and 
inservice requirements in reading. The results pf this study revealed that 

.k7% of. the Scd&ttish teachers and 22$ of the English teachers claimed that 
they were difig^isfied T^ith their preservice training while only 1$% and 
10}C respectively expressed satisfaction.. In ident4;fying topics of interest 

' for inservice work, the majority requested aid in dealing 'jilh retarded 
—readers. 

In a report whicJ^ revie^jed teacher training in reading instruction ) 
Karris (1973) identified reasons for the failure of some inservice programs 
as follovs: {!) lack of personal involvement on the participahts; (2) a * 
passive role for the teach^rj (3) lack of feedback to participants al^out 
what they could do tc better their ef foists; and^ Cii) purely verbal outcome^ 
<*ith nothing concrete (i.e., useful instructional featerials or teaching 



tav;liijic;uoii and oicii ls) to tolcG bsck tc thc clasaroom. Harris cited a 
number of recent trends as having promise for tho improvement of in^ervice 
training. They include clarification of objectivt;^! to be achieved, and 
efforts to develop ^valuativ^/ procedures v;hich measure kn^ledge and practi- 
cal competency. 

\Jhy is there a need for teacher iriservice education? 
Importance of the teacher 
Authorities point to the important role of the teacher in teachings ^ 
resding. Harris (1973) cites the announced failure, of many federally funded 
projects for raising .the. reading performance of the disaflvantagcd (including 
Title I projects and performance contracts) has demonstrated again the 
iripo.rtnr.ee of the teacher in the instructional process. 

In the area of reiading instruction the teacher has been identified as 
the crucial variable in the success or failure of the program, Koburg 
(1972), in an intensive analysis of inservice education, identified import- 
ant assumptions vith regard to teacher success in reading instruction. To 
a great extent the quality of the teacher's professional preparation 
determines whethsr the teacher will be successful. A teacher's preparation 
should consist of a continuous program of inservice instruction ag uell as 
presei*vice course work. Regardless of the quality of preservice programs, 
the latter are inadequate to maintain the teacher on the job. 
The changiiig role of the teacher ^ . 

Theie is much confucion about tha role of the content teacher in 

teaching reading. The cliche, ''Every teicher a teacher of reading," has 

been interpreted by content teachers to mean the teaching of fln entire 

cui^r.iculum of reading skills a^ the reading teacher would do (Herber, 1970). 

Oontent teachers already* laden with pro353ures to c:q)and their cv;n curriculum 

r 

have rejected this role. Ilerbe^ believes th^t content area teachers are 
right in thoir rejection of this "readin^teacher" role in thedr approach to 
their atudento' prcblems in reading and un"^rstanding tho.li- text. Rather, 



he invites teachers to employ en integrcted ^ipproach in which tlie teacher 

teaches the reading skills as they are noaded for the studont to read and 

understand tho content of their textbooks. 

There is a need for a whole new strategy in teaching reading 
through content areaj, a strategy that uoes what we knov; about 
the direct teaching of reading but adopts that knowledge to' 
fit the struct'ire of and responsibilitieo for the tot^l 
curriculum in each content area, (Kerbcr, 1970, p. 11) 

f 

The need for teacher irporvxce training is> es()eei3lly evlderSt wlnen 

Ihe teacher is being asked to be more than an 'Information dispenser'*- The 

.ichers' role in teaching reading is changing and the teacher mu^t bj^ 

equipped to meet the changing role. He is challenged to emphasize the 

Deans for acquiring, interpreting, and using knowledge independently. 

Indeed, to make his students ^'independent learners," as Horber suggasts* 

th© teacher n^ust be shown how to do these things, 

/ Whether the learner is a student or his teacher^ the learner 
must be shown how to perform the behavior requested of him; 
admonitions will not bring about the desix^ed change. (Herber, 4 
1970,^- viii) » 

Many educators believe that reading instruction is most effective 

vhen it is integrated into the curriculum, i.e.., when the no^al subject 

maitcr of the school cux^culum is the content of the integration and 

reading as a language activity is the process of the integration. Although 

the teaching of reading and evaluation of proficiency in content areas are 

Gt present not well developed, there are those who believe as Miles suggests 

that: 

Ws are<;^oving gradually ton^^JlT^ine vrhen reading will be 

taught mainly in the avibjeot fields with rcgialar^ content 

materials and regular daily) lessoiis of the cOur5?e. It should ^ 

never have been othervjise./ (NiJes, 196$, p. }6) 

According^ to Berber (I969) the--eontent teacher has two major 

» 1. ■ 

responsibilities with respect to the curriculum. First, one must teach- 
content (i.e., a specific body of knowledge). This content includes infor-^ 
mation which students acquire and concepts which are formed from seeing the 
information and its sets of relationships. Secondly, one mj^t teach process 



(i»e., the reading: and thinklrc ekllls nocecaeix-y to acquire the information 
and apply the concepts). 

The content area teacher is principally concerned about the information 
and concepts contained in his curriculuin* Nevertheless, the teacher also 
can teach students hov to acquire the information and ideas from an assigned 
selection. To do this, however, the teacher must corefiilly exnmine each 
assignment in the ttr.t to determine the processes by which the students 
obtain the information and form the concepts. The content teacher can then 
show the students how to apply those processes htyhas identified, j The 
apparent conflict between the teaching of subject natter and the teachin/^ 
of reading is not a conflict at all if one views reading as a means and 
not as an. end. Reading is a process, through which the ideas of a discipline 
CLre learned. 

^Specific dssumptions underlie this perspective ol the ' nfitiu-o and 
purpose 'of reading in content areas. These assum|5tions are: 

1\ The teachers in subject matter classrooms are interested in , ^ 
practical solution^o their, students* problems and in practical methods 
to increase their own effict'ency. 

2. Students ne§d varying amounts of help ranging from the develop- 
ment of basic skills In reading to the formulation and application of 
alDstract concepts. 

3. Each ctudent possesses different styles and abilities with regard 
t'l "the readj.n^-to-learn process" (the reading and thinking and other 
a'':"**.ivitieD necessary for the acqulfiitidn and application of content), 

U. The needs of students can be met if instruction is designed to 
meet their needs; their needs are not net accidentally or incidentally. 

5. The most logical place to provide needed instruction is in the 
sushject fU'eas in which the students' needs are manifested. 

6. The most logical person to provide this instruction is the 
teacher of the subject in which the students are experiencing difficulty. 



7«, "That the content of mntoVlal determlnea tho proceaa by which it^ 
io read. iTmt is to oeiy, the ideas tor bt? acquired dictate the manner in 
which the reader ehould respond to the material to ensure their actiuinltion. 
(Herber, 1969, p- 3) 

0. There should be a oimultaneouo teaching of content and process. . 
Tl:is should be done by fruidlng students in the application of process so 
thet they understand both i,t and the content, l^j^ 

9. For integration of reading into the secondary curriculum the 
subject mati^er is the content of that inteforation and reading as a lanf:ua€^ 
activity is the process of that integration. 

These aosumptions state apd restate the idea that when ve talk about 
the integration of reading into the secondary cxirriculum» ve are saying 
that the normal subject matter of the school curriculum is the content of 
that integration and reading as a language activity is the process of that 
ifttegration. This fusion of content and reading makes inservice programs 
for the subject matter teacher in the secondary school of extreme import- 
ance because the, content teacher is at 'the cutting edge of the fusion of 
content and reading. 

Inservice programs for the content area teacher should prepare the 
teacher to meet the challenge of their "changing role" and Integrate the 
teaching of reading with content. ' 

- L^ck of Preservice Education in Teacher Training. 

When teachers are graduated frt>m accredited institutions and awarded 
state certification it is often assumed that they possess at least minliL^l 
understanding of how to teach reading. Research indicates that this 
certainly is not the casej Boeder and Eller (l973) conducted a study to 
ascertain the nmber of four year colleges and universities in the U. S. 
that required education students to take at least one teaching of reading 
course. They received usable responses from 86p schools which offered 
accredited elementary sequences and 972 from secondary education schools. 



At the e.l^>mentary lovol ^^^r^ ro^jMlicfl at l^f^ni w«a noui«o lu i«»«fi<»>n put^ 
at the secondary level 60,^' oV the colleges and univernitieo did not reiiui rc 
a readlnfi; methodn course. At the Junior hlr:h level 70/5 did not require a 
rending course. 

It io intereotinfr that early ar, I96I the Harvard-Carne(;ie Study 
recommended "that a couroe lin baflic reading instruction be required of 'all 
pror.pe^tive secondary teachers;,*' (Auatin, 19bl). Unfortunately, as the 
rejLi:iirch Indicates, it appcaro that the collegeo and urliveraities which 
train propective teachers have done little to implement necessary steps to 
prepare the secondary teacher to meet' the continuing; needs of their 
students in readings 

/Ihe certification boards of states, as well as colleges, must assume 

nuch or the i/esponsibility for the lack of preparation of secondary teacher 

s 

for the task of teaching reading.^ A study of atate certification require- 
ments conducted by Bader (1975) determined the extent to which states 
were requiring secondary teachers to take reading courses. The results 
indicate that 3^'^ of the states require secondary reading preparation for 
certification, /dthough this figure is far below\what is desirable, it 
doss'show an encouraging trend when compared to. the^ earlier findings of 
Bates and Piercey (1973). Bader asserts that the number of states she 
found, that .required secondary readipc courses "is an increase of 100 
percent over the study completed in 1973," (Bader, 1975, p. 237). It is 
interesting to note that the 1975 stuuy reportedithat 55^ of the state 
certification boards either .have or are considering a reading requirement 
for secondary teachers. The Bader study seems to indicate that the state 
boarL arere:;t*^i"S ^° increasing demand for accountability in the 
area of reading. ti^lhf 

A.<'f3uming Jhat t^e teacher shortage is over for some 'timl^o • cqme , ^ 
time in right for upgrading professional standards to undergraduate 
preservice programs and improving state certification requirements-. Local 
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flchool boordii can anJ ohotilti b#»roui* mat¥\ aoloofiva In rn»|M, 1 nt tt»#i^Tit. 
of only qualtU.'il toarhera. Hopefully » thoii, the tor.ching 
profinjw Ion:il uld not be ombarraaacd by l lndlbga ouch ae thoao 
of a Btudy by Gceslln and York (1970-71). The findings of 
this Htucy indicated that Bome teocherB assigned to inaervice 
^oaaenecd only hinitaum functional literacy skills themaolvca. 
Tlie evidence nlao revealed that some pai;tlclpantB In teacher 
trQi.ninc instltutea functioned at reading levels that were barely 
literate. Tliese flndlnga indicate the neceaalty for atrlct 
evaluation of persona completing preser'/ice teacher training and 
applying for state teacher certification. 



S ummary and Co n clusions 

The importance of Inaervicc training, especially for 
secondary teachers, is clear. In view of the-need for Inaervice 
training it becomes increasingly important that the inaervice 
be exemplary in nature. Those ip positions of leadership in 
. inservice workehops should learn from studies of past training 
and design workshops which truly meet the needs of the partici- 
pants. 

We have established that teachers as well as fltudents must 
be shown ''how 'to'' do what is expected of them. They must become 
personally involved with the learning task. They must also be ^ 
provided with adeciuate time to prepare concrete mateiUala for 
use in thelr'classrooms. After the initial use of materials 
and ideas encouragement should be given to field test the Ideaflf, 
activities, and instructional tools in classroom settings. Tne 

* \ 

ideas, instructional tools, and activities should be evaluated 
by students and ^^achers. Appropriate changes should be made 
when they are^needed* 

Er|c _ 10 ' '3 , 
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Inrt'.Tvic^ ftlut!itt lr?n f.hattlH pfvivlcir* tftrtfimirt 1 rtJtD a pr«t*t leal 
point ol vio.w tor thv cl.'uuiroora tt.»nrlurr to put forth oflort to 
propart* th* iniiiruct/onnl tocln npJ actlvitloti. Ono f»ttcc.tlvo 
way thlti can be acrompl Inhed in for the Inatriictorn to <!oinonMt *"nr e 
cr 'raodoi*' bohaviora in the Inoervlce training they wldh uhc 
tcichfrH to Incorporate In tholr individual claanroorao. 

The roinalndor of this pap(/?: lA a descriptive and evaluative 
Gtudy of an Insorvlce workshop which the authora feel to be 
e/.eirpl^^rv in nature. The worT;9li|op was designed to train teachers 
to Integrate* the tei»chlng of reading Into the secondary school 
.Tur rlcnluiti. 

More apeclflcally this study will explore the effects of 
the Application of spe^Bfiflc strategies of teaching reading In 
content atea classes »^^Jhese >3tratcgies were taught anxl the 
resulting tools designed in an InsBrvlce workshop. A primary 

objective of the study was to discover through oplnlonnalres, 

\ ' ' ^ * ■ 

observations and self reports, the effect of teaching reading 

In content areas on teacher preparation, teacher diagnosis of 

students' abilities, changes in teacher attltu4j^s, and students' ^ 

attitudes toward this Integration i^eadlng injto the content 

ri*ea class. 

Specific questions which we will d^al with in this report are: 

1. What will teacher and student attitudes be toward the 
integration of reading in the content areas? 

2. Will teachers be better equipped to diagnose students' 
strengths and weaknesses in reading the material of 
their subject after a worlcshcp dealing with the 
integration of reading into the jpecondary currlculua? 

3. Will teachers be better prepared to meet the individual 
needs of the studenta in ^he acquisition of skills. 



vocabulary^ and concept?)' of fiubjoct mntter nrran nftrr' 
t lui intiv rv ic c WDrkahop ? 
.^^ r atot;!' -21. lilL X^lL^JiiLiLk^illl R^-^ J i the _l>ir<: otyc! ary Srhool; 

In thl:j flection the literaturo and reut»arch doaliny yfth 
particular ntratcglt!H ujled to Intc^jrute reading In Lhi* 
curriculum wlil be reviewed. 

In identifyiuK Hhe.se specific atrategies wc do not mean 
to imply that they are the most important or the only toolfi or 
strategies available. Hathcr these particular strategics 
were specifically evaluated at the conclusion of the workshop 
therefore, it ie felt that their description at this point in 
the study would be helpful. Ilany other strategies for integrating 
reading in the content area were included in the workshop. 
E.i^hteen titles of the teaching- learning modules containing 
different strategies ore listed later in the actual ^description 
of the inservice workshop. 

Study^jpjilde . Content and process are the two important 
elements in the curriculum. As defined earlier » content is the 
information, ideas, and concepts which make up an area of knowledge 
while process refers to reading and thinking skills necessaty 
to acquire the content. Some reading authorities believe that 
improved understanding of content and facility with process is 
an objective of student learning and to accomplish this objective 
a student must be guided by some structure which stimulates an 
understanding of content and an application of process. The 
development and use of shudy guides is as much a philosophy of 
teaching as a specific teaching practice (Earlc, 1969). They 
can guide the simultaneous development of skills and concepts » 
in the classroom, Under the direction of the regular teacher. 
They are applied to regular course content and texts with 



students exhibiting all ranges of abilities. 

The literature indicates that study guides have proved , 

'valuable ln> various ways... Earle (1969) reported that l>oth . . _ 

teachers and students x^eacte^ ^vor^ly to their use in a small 

school in a rural area of centfal Sevf/York. Durrell (1956) 

reported improved comprehension and retention and increased 

interest and attention to s.tudy tasks when study guldipd, were ? v.* 

used. On a standardized test measuring, physics content, Berber 

(1964) found statistically significant differences in favor 

of students who used study gu^^des.' In commits on this 

sti^y, Berber stated: 

^ Above average students,. in advanced classes, can 
benefit from Instruction in reading related to their 
subject codtent* There is more to reading than 
recognizing words, identifying and memorizing facts, 
It is at the more sophisticated levels of performance , ■ 
that Instruction is needed. (Berber, 1964* p. 275) 

Sanders (1969) discusses the contribution of study guides 
to social studies learning in a class of poor readers.^ lie 
found the guides especially helpful* to students with reading 
problems. These studies seem to dndlcate that study guides 
can be helpful to both advanced readers and students with 
reading problems, _ 

Experts in reading have identified many purposesj^for ' V- 
s^udy guldest^ Some uses of the study guides were stimmarlzed 
In a report by Vine j(1967). According to this author there 
are four major purposes: First., they provide guided i^ractlce 
on skills needed to acquire information while, ^simultaneously, 
providing guidance in the development of concepts; secondly,, 
they provide for a range of ability and achievement levels to 
meet individual differences; third, they help develop thinking 
abilities; and finally, they guide students to Independence in 
applying reading-thinking skills and forming concepts. Another 
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purpose not mentioned by Vine Is .that study guides help teachers 
provide directed^ organized^ and Integrated Instruction relating 
reading *to^ subject matte^ nuaterlals. . 

Earle (1969) 8urvey4dr the task of the cons'tructlon and use 
of study guides. , According to Earle one must first axxalyze the 



assignment for content. The teacher must decide what Information 
to emi)hasl2e. Earle lists' foi^ questions that should be 



considered In this analysis T (1) Is It significant to the 

' ■ : ■ :. \ 

discipline? (2) Is It Interesting to the, student? (3) Is It 

broadly applicable outside the discipline? (4) Does It have 

potential for attacking problems and Issues of the present and 

future? (Earle, 1969) Another question not mentioned by Earle 

but iis^fnl 1^ c^oistr«tctlng ;&tixdy ijguldea /Isr iWh^^tri^fQV^ 

should be excluded from the guide? (i.e., what Information In 

a lesson is relatively useless, out pf date Information, or 

not pertinent to the^oplc of the guide). 

Th^ secqpd task to be accomplished In preparing a study 
guide Is to analyze the assignment for process. To make this 
analysis a teacher must Identify, how the material Is organized, 
determine what reading- thinking skllls^re* necessary to under- * 
stand the material, and answer the question of what people do 
with the Information. 

To analyze an assignment for process a teacher could also 

describe the Information In terms of patterns of organization* 

• - 'I . / , ' 

Nlles (1964) Identified four organizational patterns which 
occur often: simple listing of details uhder a main topic, 
cause and ^f feet (relajblng specific causes to specific effects), 
comparison and contrast, and sequence or time order « ^ 

After the content ai|i^ process of an assignment have been 
identified, the teacher needs to consider the content and process 
In relation to the students' abilities and achievement levels. \ 



The study guide should provide differing amount© at aesistance 
depending upon the competency of th^. students and the difficulty 
^ of the^terlal. Some students would vork only on Level I 

comptfehenslon questions. Others would work on Level il Interpre- 
ta^on or Level III appJLicatlon, depending (upon their need^i^or ^ 
assistance and their ability to understand the material. This 
differentiation of qi^^stioning according to reading abilities^ 

of the student^s can lead to a more successful learning 

* * * 

experience. . ^ 

Structured overvlev . a tool for teaching reading In the 
content area wjjlch attempts to prepare students for new ^learning 
Is the structured ov^^^^ew. Estes ^d his colleagues (1969) 
. described It as a visual ^nd verbal presentation of the key 
vocabulary of a learning task. The basic purposes of the structured 
ove^rvlew are to: clarify ^^e teachejr's Instructional objectives, 
and provide students with an idea framework within which they 
can meaningfully organize information. # 

Earle (1969) presented ^e following set of directions 
for construction of a structured overview: (1) select every Word 
that you intend to use that you feel is necessary to the stiidepts' 
understanding of the tnaterials to be presented; (2) take the 
list of words and arrange, rearrange, and add to thep until 
you haVe a diagram which shows the relationships that exist 
among the ideas; (3) display the diagram and explain to the 
students why you arranged the words as you did, Estes (1969) 
studied the use of the structured overview and two other methods 
of introducing a reading selection to high school students. The 
-three methods considered were the use of advanced organizers, ^ 
the use 6f the structured overview, and the use of purpose . 
questions. This researcher concluded that (1) under certain l5 
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retention to a greater extent than advanced organizers or purpose 
queatl^s, and (2) under other circumstances the sti:uctured 
overview appeared to facilitate learning and retention In a znanner . 
similar to the advanced organizer. 

Skills teaching . The purpose of vocabulary skills teaching 
Is to Increase the students* abilities to derive meaning Independently 
fjfom unknown or little known words • Skills teaching consists of 
direct Instrubtron In the analysis, pronunciation » and determination 
of meanings of key words or terms. Many of the terms designated 
by use In the structured overview would be used In ^kills' teathlng« 
The necessary word analysis skill, whether It Is contextual 
analysis, structural analysls> dictionary usa^e or any of the* 
other skills. Is used to teach the students new vocabulary. For 
example, as teachers "Irefer to the structure of words, students 

p knowledge about structure which they can apply Independently 
whan confronting unfamiliar terns. 

Vocabulary extension j^xerclses . Many studies Indicate the 
value of emphasizing the teaching of vocabulary ^In content areas 
(Ha&selrls, 1968; Fowler, 1.965; DeBoer and Whipple, 1961). 
Vocabulary extension exercises provide guided opportunities for 
the student to Increase his ^ grasp of word meanings, and explore 
and verify Relationships. Some types of vocabulary extension 
ftxercises include matching, word puzzles, exorcises, categorizing 
exercises, building words, unscrambling words, and word associations 
exercises. The poesible types of vocabulary extension exercises 
are unlimited. (See Berber, 1969) . / 
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Clo?e test. An accurate evaluation of students^ ot^etencles 
for the reading task is Imporliant in establishing realistic 
possibilities for the individual student as well the entire 
class. The cloze procedure was developed by Tiaylor (1953) aid 
is biased upon the psychological theory of closure. This theorjr 
gtstes that a Person wants to coaplete anjr langi^ge Pattern which 
is not complete. In the case of the cloze tes^ the litiguage 
pattern is a passage from which every nth word was^omltted. 

The gre^t ease and speed with which cloze tests can be 
constructed make them ideally suited as me^tir^ of' a Students' 
abil^^y tcsTfetA and comprehend the material. The do^e test 
10 contracted by selecting approximately 260 running words from 
the text of a specific subject matter field. The first ^ex^tence 
10 printed in its entirety. Next, one af the following five 
vords la deleted^ This delefldon of every fifth word Is continued 
ufxtil fifty bl^ks are made» The last sentence la followed with 
a complete, uiw^utilated sentence* The student Is required to 
fill in tj>^lanlcs with words that make sense. This test Is easy 
^0 score and interpret and Is a valid measure of a student *s.^^ 
ability to comprehend Sfce text. (Bormuth, 1967) 

This- brief description of the instructional tools ig provided 
jjjgrely to present the reader with some information about the 
Ipstructional tools and strategies discussed In the workshop, 
neither the research reported on the tools, nor the description ^| 
of the tools is meant to be'comprehenQlve. 

IneSHZ^S^^^ro^'ir^ 

The Insei^vice program which produced the instructional tcols 
of this study wag held at Montevideo High School in the Rockinsh?im 

^unty School System In Virginia. Five high school teachers and 

. -4 

one j^lor high teacher participated In the two-pj^asi^ Program. 



The participants, were all volunteer^ and receiveck college credit 
for the first phase of the program and could select college \, 
credit or finai^i^l reimbursement for the second phase. The 
instructor for both phases vjas a college reading teachet. ^ 

The first phase ofi^the works^iop wae^^conducted during a 
olx^een-'week period from January-^-May, 1975'. This phasd of ^he 
workshop^>*«^ designed to inform the pa^iclpant^ of basic / 
strategics necessary to integrate the jteaciifiag of reading ii^td' 



the secondary school curriculum. No specif id teaching Skills 
have be^ identified as j^alid' or* appropriate for the training 
of teachers po integrate reading in the secondary curriculum. 
Hovevever, Berber and Sanders (1969) have ideutified'T series 

< - ■ ' ; A ' ■ 

of teaching skills which lead to higher levels of student access 
in subject matter classrooms. The work by these researchers is 
suggestive of some of the specific skills secondary teachers csn 
use for. intergrating the teaching of reading with subject v^tter' 
content. These skills can be taught in inservice workshops. 
SrLnce the woyk by Herber and Sanders .was exploratory and since 
it has bejen ^suggested by Otto and Erlckson (1973) that the 
specific mieds. of a teaching group be identified by assessment 
Ijrpcedures^ the skij.ls for this workshop included a wide rang'3 
of technique considered appropriate to successfully teaching 
readiiig' injsecondary school classrooms. The following set^of 
cbjectivea re re these present^^ift^^^^ inservice participants: 
(1) locating and using prof essional- inl^rmation,^,, (2) recognizing 
and teaching word perception skills, (3) .specifying instructional 
objectiv'es, (4) locating, and usiug pppropriata inctructional ^ 
iDaterials, (5) using appropriate classroom organizational tochniqu( 

(6) recognizing sound components of secondary reading programs, 

(7) . stating reasons for the necessity for teaching readings in 
subject matter clasfirooms, (8) relating reading and language 




to subject matter materials: a defin^ti^Jti, (9) assessing 
student reading cotapetencies , (10) constructing and using . 
study guides, I (11) organizing and usin^ a pertinent lesson^ 
framework, (12) using individual and s^aall group reading 
assignments, (13) recognizing end teaching vocabulary ekillo, 

(14) using affective goa^^ in the reading and content classrooms/ 

(15) recognizing and teaching comprehension skills, (16) 
identifying heading versatility as a pertinent instructional 

goal/ From this deeSicriptive list af objectives, participants 

' '■ " / 

were given an opportunity to master ten to twelve of the most 

> , "» , 

Important. Importance in this instance was determined by the ^ 
paiticiiJ^ntG In light of their own teaching strengths, weaknesses, 
and/or preferences. These instructional objectives and the 
acccnpanying materials were used to guide the particilpants through 
a series of ijearning activities. While it is not possible to 
describe each instructional activity in detail, it is possible 
r to deccribe the coc^oiifcints used In every instructional unit. 
Each Instructional unit contained the"^fo;iaowing set of instructional 
objectives: formative tests; a variety Jpf learning activities, 
i.e,, readings, lecture, discussion, demori^tratton, cassette 
tapes, and films; a series of mastery or performance activities; 
and student evaluation of all aspects of the instructional unit. 

During the first phase of the workeho'p the participants were 
introduca'd to the b^slc ,.iibje.L : Lves and relr.ted descriptive 
materials. In addition- to instr,uctional tinlts, other teaching^ 
strategics were used to introduce the students to the basic concepts 
contained in the instructional units. They itjcluded lecture, 
^iemon^tration, group discus^sion, role playing, independent reading 
and study, individual conferences with the instructor and guided 
practice, A heavy empha^fcdLh this portion of the workshop was 
placed upon the instructor demonstrating in his presentations the 



techniques' the participants were to use and evaluate la theit 

clfserooms. Thi's in fact w^s. one of the basic ij^equireoents 

for all pai-ticipants in the worksl^HT. They had to field test 

r 

the basic; teaching tools discussed and demonstrated in the 
workshop in their classrobn^. 

In an effort to ensure maxiiiiiim application of the basic 
skills acquired in phase one of the workshop, a second phase 
was.- conducted. The second phase of the workshop was designed 
to provide the participants time and guidance for. constructing 
the educational tools to which they vere intraiuced in the 

. / '4, .^00^ N' • 

first series'. ^ 

To some extent this is in response to Eeilman's (1966) 
observation that teachers are not able to assimilate all of a 
group of techniques and ideaj^ to which they*" are exposed when 
many concepts are introduced. From our point of view it does 



not seem reason?.ble to expect application of new ideas and 
concepts without further jjiractical, guided effort on the part 
of the teacher and the workshop instructor. 

This second phase of the workshop was held during a 

■ , ■ > ■ 

three-waek period in June, 1975. As stated earlier, there 
were six participants, five who taught at the high school and 
one at the junior high level. The junior high school teacher 
taught remedial reading. Three of the five at the high school 
Itvcl Tjefe English^ teachers, while one taught French and one 
was a dlstiibuti^^ education teacher. All had participated 
i.n the first phase of the workshop. However, some had not 
macteved all the necessary techniques for designing the teachii; 
tools ^rhich would be developed in phase II. At the beginning 
of this phase therefore, the participants reviewed their 
proficiency in the use of skills needed for integrating 
reading instruction t/lth subject matter. The participants - 
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rated themselves on their ability to prepare appropriate 
instructional tools. Even though this activity of evaluating 
participants' knowledge is generally related to Aaron's (1965) 

/ 

idea of involving participants in establishing the goals of / 

• . ^ • • • ' / 

an Inservice workshop, it is more directive 'and precise since 



It provides the participants with an opportunity to assess th^ir 
own knowledge related to specific substantive areas before / " 
determining their goals or objectives. Tabl6 I shows the results 
of the teachers' evaluation of their proficiency to perform' the 



cpecific tasks jpaught in Phase I of the two part workshop. / . 
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TABLE I 

SKILIJS Airo COMPETEIICIES ACQUIRH) 
IN PHASE I OF THE WORKSHOP 
(Frequencies) 



t 



Skills and Competencies 



CaTs-Do Can' t Do Not' Sure Total 

f ' ■ ' f • / f . f . 



\ 



Construct a cloze test 

Construct a group reading inventory 

Use a readability formula 

Use a standardized reading test 

Perform a content. analysis 

Perform a process analysis 

Construct a study guide 

Develop a structured overview 

Plan and prepare vocabulary extension 
exercises/ 



^3 
2 
2 
4 
4 
5 
4 



y 

2 

2 

2 
2 
1 

2 



1 
1 
2 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



Most: participants reported that they ha^ acquired some skill in 
the use of diagnostic instruments, i.e., cloze test and group 
reading inventory. Participants indicated a lack of confidence 
«d.th pre-designed instruments, such as readability fcroufas and 
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standardized readi^ng tests. This may he explained by the fact ^ 

that the objectives of the workshop were focused more on the 

design and cdnstructlon of Instructional tool^K^d no^ the 

use of pre-deslgned Instruments. Nearly all participants 

indicated that Phase I had provided them with competencies , 

needed to con^truct^ study guides and related tools which was» 

' • . ' ■ \ 

dl^rfact, one of the major objectives x>f Phase I of the workshops 

The Information gained from this self -^evaluation checklist was 

used to assign Independent worli on instructional units and 

guided voirtc ^th the Instructor to gain needed competencies, 

The jointly determined group goals of the second phase 

of the workshop included: (1) ^he development of instructional 

tools tha^. allow the teacher to differentiate reading assignments 



according to students* abilities; (2) the deyelopm^efnt of tools 
to determine students* competencies to read the textual material; 
(3) the development of skills of performing content analysis of 
textual material; (4) and the development of skills in performing 

process analysis on textual material. 

/ . 

i The workshop was individualized in that each participant 



set individual priorities for the development of special tools 
by ranking them on a "1" (most Important)^ to^ "5" (least importmit) 
scale. The priorities in tertia of workshop activities^ were the 
instructional tools they developed during Phase II of the workshop. 
Table II reflects the ranking of the participaats* choices. 



\ 
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TABLE II 



RANKED PRIORITIES OF PARTICIPANTS 
FOR THE WORKSHOP 'J 



Final Hanking 



Rank Score 



^Const^ct study guides for use with the text you use ^ 
^ in class - . \ ' 6 

Prepare vocabulary 'extenpion exercises y 17 

Develop stifuctured overviews ^ 19 

•' . ' ' ^ 

Construct group reading inventory for study skill 

assessc^nt * . 26 

Construct cloze test^ for 'student assesament and 

placement . ^ - 26 

s 

. , • r - 

Tde final ranking for the five activities was determined 

by taking the ir^inklng Indices (1-5) item in the priority list 

^ and Qultiplylng the ranking by the number of participants who 

selected that i:anklng. For ex^ple, "Construct stady guides" 

wa^ rafllced 1 by 5 individuals*: The ran)c score for that item 

) . y ■ " - 

then was 6 (1 r 6 ■ 6). Therefore, in the table the smaller 

- rank score items were rated as higher priority by more ' 

individuals. 



As the table indicates, ^all participants reported the 

■ \ 

construction ^Gtudy guides as being most important. The 

^ti - • ^ ' . ' 

participants rated the construction of other instructional tools, 

i.e., structured overviews and vocabulary extension exercises as 

nioderttely important. Of least importance to the^t participants 

as an objective for the workshop was the construction of 

<!iagnostl^ toplfl, i.e., cloze test and group reading inventory* 

Individual conferences with the instructor and per'ticipants 

were held throughout the workshop. The first such individual 

coiiferenccs were held wi^ each of the participants to set 
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Individual goals for the workshop. TJhe tesults of the two' 
^exiir/ey t^ls wera used as a basis for 
making for each of the participants. 

The actual taoks of the -workshop 
through both individual and group wojtk. Thfi ^iarticipants 
designed Instructional tools for use in their subtect* matter 



discussion* and decisioiy^ 
were accomplished 



areas. T^e group shared ideas through discussion and through 

\ - ■ 

some preliminary evaluation/ of th^ Ipstructional tools they 
p^^)s&red. Both indlvidtj^l and grou^ work was guided by the 
instructor, ^ Lectures were given as a review of balsic concepts. 
They were also used to introduce new material to the participants, 
^ Srlef evaluat-ive comaientil by the Ipstructor also served as a t 
springboard fpr improvetnents in the design erf the instructional 
tools. y^Also the instructor used the Instructional techniques, 
in his own teaching that were recommended for use by the parti- 
cipants whenever possible. This provi^d excellent examples 

for the workshop group in "how to" design and use the instructional 

i ■ . . 

tools. The participants were given practice using strategies 
for integrating reading in the curriculum by working together 
on textual material to analyze it for content and process. 

At the conclusion of the workshop each participant v*ns 
acked to evaluate the effectiveness of the workshop program. A 

-1 ' • 

series of evaluation questions i/ere provided by the workshop 

^ ' .. 

Instructor to guide participants in their evaluation of workshop 

activities. However, the participaats also had an opportunity 

to .4^:ualuate any aspects of the workshop in an open ended manner. 



The Evaluatioa^of the Wykshop 

\ ' > 

In order Ao evaluate the effectiveness of both Phase I and II 

of the workshop four evaluative activities w*e prepared and imple-, 

mentad. To determine the impact on teacher attitude toward 

integra^ting reading into theii; subject ma tte^: material, ai^ attitude 

scale was administered befc^e the workshop and after the workshop. 

SecondI>^-the participanta designed evaluation fpms to measure the 

teacher'fiT reactions to the study guides and other instructional tools 

after they used them in the classroom. Also the workshop puttie ipaiits 

prepared evaluation forms to assess reactions to the study 

1 

guides after they had used them in the^aseroom. Finally, the 
teachers ware asked to respond in writing to a series ol questions * 
related to the workshop'. \ At the same tiine they were invited to make 
comments related to any aspect .of the workshop in an -open-ended manner. 

^ ' The questions the participai>ts were asked to. respond in writing 
t^ were as follows: * 

1. Was Phase^JI of the workshop hi^fpful? 

2. Were you able to devejj^ relevant instructional tools for 



classroom use? 



^ 3* In terms of your individual goals were you able to meet 
. the priorities you set at the beginning of the,workshcp7 

hy As you gained insights during the course bf the workshop 
did any of ^rour priorities change? Did you add any to your list? 

5. Was there ample opportunity to review the skills and 
competencies you acquired "^uring PWce I of the workshop^' 

The attitude inventory used to measure changes in teacher 
attitiidea toward integrating peading in the secondary curriculum was 
/ administered in the beginning and at the end of the inservice training. 

The^OEt favorable possible response Maa a score of 70 nnd thu rtost 
^ -CTi/c-lvorable possible respoTDBe wag a ecore of lij. The ave'rare 
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score foi; the workshop partl/^.i^ants vas This is, for all pruci-.i r^^il 

purposes^ a neutral response and suggests^tha t a^the beginning of the 
workshop participants were neither opposed to or sW)portive of the < 
■integration of reading into the secondary curriculum.. Certainly, it 
indicates no strongly held position of the importance of their role 
as one which involved development and utilization of reading strategies 

'Wh«n the partix:ipants were surveyed at the conclusion of the 
workshop, the . average score was 56. This was a shift in attitude 

change and represents a more positive understanding of the relationship 

■ \ ^ 

between the use reading skills and students^^^^^(^/a^city to grasp the 
textual m£iterial of content areas* More specifically, the procedures 
in assessing the participants attidue was as follows ^ f ourteon-itom 
attitude inventory (see App.endix I) which makes use ^Hnkhe Likert 
method of sunrcatGfl rating was used to measure chanE^Hjjj)^ 
attitudes/iioward integrating^ reading in the secondary curriculum. 
The ' instrument was designed by Otto "to ra3a3ure the direction and 
intensity of teachers' attitudes toward teaching of reading in the 
content areas of the scco^ndary curriculum**' (Otto, 1969^ P« h9) The 
attitude inventory was administered to all participants in the vorkr 
shop on the first day of the inservice training and again (i% the 
conclusion of the training. 

The attitude inventory makes use of the Likert scalitig^^'teehnique 
which as signc a scale value to each of the responses. Weights of 
5; h, 3, 2, 1 were assigned £ priori to the response ctioices for the 
positive items (items 2,3,li>9>ll^ 13> and Ih) and weights of 1,2,3,1], 
aiid 5 were assigned to the same choices for the negative Items 
(items 1,5,6,7,8,10, and 12.) In this inventory for measuring changes 
In teacher attitudes toward integrating reading in conten't '.areas, 
there are seven positive and seven negative items. The following 
values from the attitude saale are revealing: 



lii X 5 " 70 (moat l'avu*aV»i<» &oupoiina) ^ 

i)» X 3 • l*c (a neutral responiw) 

II4 X 1 « Ih (Most unfavorable attitude) 

■ 4 

The scores for any individual vill fall bet>jeen 7# and 11^, above 
if 'attitudes tend to be favorable and below h2 if attitudes tend to 
he unfavorable. 

As mentioned previously, there was a shift from a pi^-workohop 
score of U$ to a post workshop. score of $6. The shift is in the- 
positive direction and indicates th^t the participants at least recog-- . 
nize the importance of integrating the .teaching |p reading ''along wjJbh 
subject matter. 

A eight-item questionnaire (Appendix II) was used to obtciin 
student evaluations of the teacher-developed etudy guides.* The ques- 
tionnaire vas constructed by the participants in the inservice work- 
shop. The questionnaire vas administered at the ccirpletion of e^ch 
unit for vhich study guides were used. The student responses wei'e 
anonymous. * 

The student evaluation questionnaire is- both closed ^nd open 
fora. Respondents were asked to evaluate^ the study guides by responding 
either "yes" or "no'J, to six evaluative statements concerning, the study 
guides. In addition, students were encouraged to provide suggestions 
for irapi^cfiSng the study guides. These unrestricted coiranents further 
pii^ointed strengths and weaknesses in the guides. ^ 

The students' evaluation of the teacher-developed study guides 
re extremely positive i*egarding the l^lpfulness of the guides and, 
in general, the skill of the teachers in developing the guides. Table I 
deplete the students' responses to questions about the study guides. 
Approximately 1$0 guides were evaluated although the number varies 
from question to question since students did not always respond to ^ ' 
every question. On ^ 



TABLE I 

STUDENT EVALUATIONS OF STUDY GUIDES "(PERGENTAOES) 



Items. Yes No 

. > , X- 

1. All questions were clearly stated. 88.1 11,9 

2. All words in the questions were ' 
familiar to me. ... 81.8 18.2 

3^1 found it easy, to jrind;\answers to the ^ 

questions in the IfeKti 91.0 9 

1|. The vocabulary exercises helped me 

understand .the reading material. 92 .14 7 •6 

The level of difficulty of. the ' 

questions was realistic. 90.1 - 9.9 

6. Did the study guide help you understand 

^the assignment. 9U*$ 

■ « 
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The construction' techniques of the stucjy guides are rellective 
of a diagnostic attitude toward teaching- learning developed in the 
workshop. For example, questions (2) "All words in the questions 
were familiar to me,", and (51 "The level of difficulty of the 
questions was realistic." evaluate the teachers'- ability to diagnose 
the competencies of their students and use this' diagnosis in developing 
stuc?y guides which are appropriate for their students. 

/ 

The students' evaluation of the study guides indicate that most 
of the teachers diagnosed their students competencies accurateily and 
they reflected this diagnosis in the construction of stu^y guides. 
81.8^ of the students indicated that the teachers used worHs in the 
questions that were understood by them. This suggests that the 
teachers were able to accurately identify the reading levels of their 
students and use this knowledge in construe ting^the guides. 
^ ^ A larger percentage (90.1) of the students indicated that the 

Xevel of difficulty of the questions was realistic. A typical 
comment about the difficulty of the study guide was: "It was Just 
right. I could not find the answers in a big hurry". Obviously, 
the students felt the study guides were^Mes^gned 6t appropriate levels 
of difficulty.^ ' ^ 

It is instructive to recognize the negative percentages for 
questions (l) and (2). X^Hiile low they seem to suggest that teachers 
uere not always careful to select worjis within the vocabularies of 
their students and state the questions clearly. Hdst of the students' 
who responded "no" to question (l) indicated in their written comments 
that they did not understand the questions because :*he words used Viere 
too difficult. Typical comments included: "I don't get all the words," 
and "it had some hard words in it." 

V 

Question (2) reflects the same problem and shows the need for 
Q being extremeJy careful in the selection of words for questions. 

ERIC 29/ 
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It should be noted that interpretation of these "no" percentages is 
complicated by the fact thAt some of the study guides were designed 
for a French class. In fact, 6ne French student indicated thjat he 
should have been familiar with the vords when he statedt "I had to 
look up a few Wor^ but I should have known them." Many students who 
responded positive^ to questions (l) and (!^) made comments similar ^ . 
tov the student who observed: "I liked the questions-they made me think)^*« 

Items (I4) and (6) indicate almost total consensus, among students 
as to the \alue of study guides in enabling them to better understand 
the content area material. 92. h% of the students felt that the vocab- 
ulary exercises helped them to understand the reading material. Some 
typical comments about the use of vocabulary exercises werej "They 
definitely helpedl"; "It made, the story easier to understand. I wish 
you would do it all the tirae."j "Yes, it helped a lotl"; "L could 
read without looking the words up."j and, "It made it more interesting." 

Nearly 9$% of the students indicated that the study guides 
helped them understand the assignment. The positive responses of 
students were reflected in such observations as: "I think the .study 
guides helped n^ake things clearer"; "It made you think about what 
you read"; and, "I like them. They help you with inpprtant things." > 
Certainly the very positive evaluation reflected in ^ 11 items but 
especially in items (k) and (6) indicate that the students' believe 
that guides are extremeJy helpful in understanding content area 
reading material. 

Herber (1970) has identified one of the major outcomes of 
integrating reading with content as enabling students to become "inde- 
pendent learners". Throu^out the students* comments about study 
guides references were made to the fact that the study guides made 
the students think. The comment of one student clearly shows the 
value of study guides in directing students to use knowledge 




Independently* The studbnt observed: "you get more out of things 
that you find out by yourself than when the teacher tells you 
wHht It Is.** Another student Indicated that he enjoyed being 

r 

encouraged to think for himself. He commented: "I think the 
study guides are good because ve had to think more about the 
story and ourselves." 

in evaluating the study guides there was marked agreement 
between student and teiacheir evaluations. Table II reports the 
rank ordering of the teachers' evaluations of twenty three 
different study guides. 

The teachers' form for evaluating study guides (See Appendix 
III) was designed Sy the workshop participants » It Is a closed fotm 
oplnlonnalre which e]tlclts reisponses to- fourteen questions. _ 
Respondents check "1" (strongly agree), "2" (agree), Xunc'ertaln) , 
"4" (disagree), or "5" (strongly disagree). The questions were 
devised to evaluate how adequately each study guide covered 
the basic objectives of the guide as well as whether or not It 
possessed the salient features of a well constructured guide. 
The teachers responded to ^Is questionnaire after each study 
guide had been developed and used. The teachers* form for. 
evaluating study guld^ was tallied and given a rank score. 
The f Imil rank score was determined by taking the ranking . 
Index (1-3) Item and multiplying th6 ranking by the number of 
participants who selected the ranking. For example, If 6 teachers 
check litem 1 (strongly agree) for a given question, the rank 
score for/£hat question will be 6 <1 x 6 « 6>. Each question 
received a separate rank score. The questions were placed In 
rank order according t6 their rank score. 

In Table- n,ythe reader will find In the extreme left 
hand ij^^lumn a ^in41 ranking for the items; The rank of (1) 
tfidlc^itB tha highest agreement among the teachers while the 31. 



parenthesia indicates the number of teachers that selected 
that J^finktng for a particular" ItemV Tor exainple, Item one 
ghowa 13 beside rank one (strongly agree), 8 (agree) beside 
rank ^^o and (2) beside rank three (uncertain). This indicates 
that the teachers' "strongly agree" that 13 of/ the study guides 
encouraged active involvement of the students while 8 "agreed" 
and 2 were "uncertain." 



/ 
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^ tABLB II ^ 
TEACHER'S EVALUATION 
OF STUDY GUIDES 



Final Ranking 



CO 







1 




M 




U 
CO 




'5 



1. The study guide encouraged actl\ 
involvement of the students. 



1(13) 2(8) 3(2) 



2. Study guides enabled the 8tudent8> 
to be jodre independently successful 
readers than they would have been 
without' study guides. l(j| 

3. The study ^uide 'encouraged positive 
attitudes In the students. 

4. The content analysis uncovered the 
most essential niaterial. 

5.5 The directions were complete and 
clear. 



2(10] 3 



4 
4 



3(1) 



5.5 The words used in the questions * 
were at a level comprehensible 
to students. 

7. The vocabulary extension exercises 
were designed so that the students 
could gain an understanding of the 
words without over-use of a 
dictionary. 

8. The process analysis helped 
identify the readings listening, 
and discussion activities 
necessary to acc^ulre the infor- 
mation* 

9. There was a sufficient number of 
questions. 

XO. The content analysis enabled me .y 
to ^.dentify the most Important 
subject matter to teach. 

11. The levels of questions were 
properly differentiated. 

12. The study guide identified the 
words the students did not 4cnow. 

Jb3. There was sufficient variety In 
the way the study guides were 
developed. 

14. Assignments reflected different 
learning styles. 



1(7) 2(16) a 



1(10) 2(10) 3(2) 



1(8) 2(12) 

1(7) 2(12) 

1(6) 2(12) 

1(6) 2(12) 

1(9) 2(7) 

1(3) 2(13) 

1(1) 2(8) 



4(1) 5 



3(6) 



4 
4 

4 
4 

4(2) 
4(1 
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. in the conettructlpn of study guides. Most bf the. teachers state 
that th3ir guides reflected accurate content i^tS^ysyis. However » 
sc^me. teachers Indicated uncertainty about their prollciency in 
pierforming content analysis on some material, tt/is may suggest 
a lack of experience in identifying essential material a 

■ J 

shortcoming which could be overcome with continued usjft and 
construction of guides. 

Item 5.5, "the words in the questions w^re at ajf level 
comprehensible to the students," reveals some dispax'ikty when 
compared with item (2) of the students evaluation, "a^l words 
in the questions were familiar to me."* The ^ebchers^ ill agreed 



that the words used in the guides could be understood^ by their 
Students. However, nearly 20% of the students;^ stalled '|:hat some 
of the words were not familiar to them. This ^JluggejBdiB -that in 
preparation of guides teachers must be careful to se^ct ^rds 
their students know and understand. Also, te^Viers ^ou^d use 
student evaluations to improve" the particular ^,iides in which 
vocabulary problems have been identified. 

The teachers recognized the Importance of perfol^ij^ process 
analysis, i.e., identification of the readifig and thSnking skills 
necessary to read and understand the mate^al, llpi constructing 
study guides. Item eight depicts their agreement^ with regard to 
the importance of process analysis in identifying the reading, 
listening, and discussion activities necessary to acquire the 
Information. 

The teachers expressed least consensus regarding items (13) 
and (14) which evaluate the guides ability to meet the needs of 
students varying learning styles. 

In addition to the structured teacher's evaluation form, par- 
tlclp|ints were asked to write a narrative evaluation of the in-ser- 
vice workshop. These evaluations were without exception extremely 
possltlve about the value of the workshop. Participants were asked 
to respond to specific questions related to the workshop. 

34 . 



In answering these questlonSi which were eniunorated above^ all 
the teichors sfated that Phase II of the workshop was extremely 
helpful and was the logical follow-up to Phase I of the 
workshop . 

In evaluating their development of Instructional tqols 
for use In their clasi^roomfl the participants expressed satis- 

m 

faction with their work. One teachor conatructed cloae tests, 

structured overviews, Informal reading inventories, and study 

guides for all nineteen chapters of his textbook. Others, 

, vh^wer^ not this productive, did feel they accoii5>ll8hed a 

S^^t deal and that they were prepared to continue the development 

of Instructional inaterlals on their own. As one teacher stated: 

I can now devise materials with ease tod coafldencei 
on my own, to meet specific needs of students. 

t. 

The participants were asked to evaltiate. In terms of their 

own Individual goals » \4iether or not they meet the priorities 

they set at the beginning of the workshop. Some felt that they 

had met all their priorities while others stated that time ^ ^ 

limited their accomplishments.- As one teacher observed: 

I have developed several of each of the major Instructional 
tpols, to be used in my own instructional area.^'^ My only 
regret is that I was unable to wprk up these reading skills 
tools for air^Df my courses. Time limited me to two course 
preparations. 

Another participant evaluated his work In this way: 

I established priorities along the lines o£ cloze tests, 
group reading Inventories, structured overviews and 
study guides. For one course. Mass Media, I met all 
priorities and feel ready to give addltbnal help In 
reading adslgmnents In this class. I also prepared a 
cloze test and several study guides for material in a 
second English course; although, I did not complete all 
steps Involved iti outlining this class, I feel that I 
have made a valiikble beginning both with it and with 
applying a similar method tt) other courses. 

The participants were asked if they changed any of^ their 

individual priorities as they gained Insights during the course 

of the workshop. Some of the teachers thought that they apt 
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thctlr prioiJrlotf ncrurataly In th« beginning of Phase H of 



tbc workshop. Others added priorities to their original goAls. 

One teacher expanded his goals and planned to eatabllsh a 

library in his classroom. He commented: 

I have gained a new awareness of the importance of 
reading in all areas of education* I am in the process of 
setting up a corner library for students in room. 

All of the workshop participants in Phase H thought that 

there waa ample time to review the skills and competencies Chey 

acquired during Phase I of the workshop. Many of the teachers 

stated that the practice in actually designing the InatrucCional 

tools they learned about in Phase I enabled them to better 

understand what they ^ad learned. Pne participant obaerved: 

Through actually designing teaching tools to deal 
with specific reading needs of students I was able . 
Id fully understand the value and application of the 
techniques I learned in Phase I. 

The teachers identified the development of Instructional 

tools for integrating reading in their content area as one of 

the most Important outcomes of the Inserviee training, one^ 

teacher stated: * 

This workshop enabled me to review the basic instructional 
tools we learned in the reading course. But most important 
of all, we were given valuable indivl^yai help in developing 
these tools for use in our own classroom. 

Another participant observed that the workshop provided 

confidence with regard to the quality of the instructional 

tools developed in the tfalnlng. * . 

Although I consider myself a very conscientious teacher, 
I am certain I would never have accomplished on my 
as much as I was able to do in this Workshop* £ven if 
I had worked out a few guides; I wotild not have ^^e 
confidence in their effectiveness that i now have. 

In summarizing the value of the workshop one Participant 

♦ 

expressed the attitude of the teachers toward the inservice 
training: 



Over-all, I feelvthftc this wc^kahop has provided lae ^tb 
the most valuable practical help I have ever gained f ro0 
an "education'* course. ^ 
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iLPPSNDUC I • So 5 5 - 

ATTTTUW INVBNTORV Pi n G 1^ 

. ^_ ^^^^ ^ 

1 . In tho coccndary nchooj* iha toa' hinc of "2" 3 TT 

raadina ohouXd be tho rorrpon:3ifcllity of 
readlnc tflachoro only* 

.^2. Socondary^chool toachr^rs can tcoch 1 2 3 U 5 

reading effootivoly v;itlicA;t flp«cfol univ- 
ersity couraao in nathoj:; of teaching 
* reading. 

3. Tho tcachinf; of roadinc aklll^ can bo in- 12 3^5 
ccrporatod into contont area coursoa ' 
irtthout interferins iiith tho major ob- 
Jectivoa of thooa cokcaoa. ^ 

^4. kfV fl6coft*utr school teachor v;ho aaeigno 1 2 3 U 5 
jmflding should 'tbach his or har otudonta 
to read what ia aasignod. 

5. VJith raro oxcoption3<» studonto should tnou 1 2 3 ^4 5 
^ what there i^ to knov; about rondinn before 

thoy ara pcrmittod to loavo the elementary 

school, 

6m Only ramodial roading should be necoeaary 12 3^5 
in tho oeQondary school and that should be 
done by rorrodial reading teachors in ' 
epecial ol&ses. 

^ ' • 

7. Teaching reading is a technical proceas 1 2 3 U 5 
that secondary flch,ool toachsra generally 

Imow nothing a bout • 

8. Seccndsrj'' echool taachors cannot teach 1 2 3 U 0 
reading >rtthout special material designed ^ 

for that purpoca. 



9. Teaching reading Is a necosoary and 

legitimate part of teacjiing ar^ content 
coui^td iu the secondary school* 
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10. Teaching reading takes all the fun out of 1 2 3 U 5 
teaching at the secondary school level. 

1 t . Bvery secondary school teacher should be 1 2 3 U ' 5 
o teacher of reading. 

12. At the secondary school level students 1 2-3 k S 
want to learn content^ not hov; to read* 

13. Integrating th.? teaching of reading with 1 2 3 Ix ^ 
the teaching of specific content can be as 

'exciting for tho content area teacher as 
teachlx^g content only. 
1'4. Ccntent area teachors in the secondary 1 2 3 1; 5 
school are probably more cowpotent to teach 
the reading skills needed for thoir sub* 
jeots than special reading teachers. 
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^ Form for Student Kvalqation of the Study CuideH 



DIRECTIONS:: Read th« statements carefully and check either ''yes" 
or "no". For each "no" please suggest Improvemei^ts 
needed. You need not sign your name. Thank you for 
your evaluation. It will be of help In Improving 
the study guide for future use. 

Yes No 

1. All questions were clearly stated. 
Commit : 



2. All words ins the questions verpe familiar tp lAe. 

Comment J 

3. I found it easy to find the answers to the 
questions in the text. 

Cdpmen 1 1 

4. The^ vocabulary exercises helped me understand 
the reading material. 



Comment : 



5. The level of difficulty of the questions was 
realistic. ^. . ^ 

Comment: 

6. Did the study guide help you understand the 
assignment? 

Comment J ; ; ^ 

7. What wa3 the most helpful part of the study guide to you? 



8. What do you feel should have been included that was not? 

i 
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APPENDIX III 



Teacher's Form for Evaluating Study Guides 



>v 
rH 

to ' 

O Q) 

u u 

1. The content analysis uncovered the most w ^ 
essential material. * 1 

.2. The directions were complete' and clear. 1 

3. The levels of questions were properly 

differentiated. 1 

4# The words used in the questions were 

at a level comprehensible to students. 1 

5. There was a sufficient number of 
--questions. 1 

6. The study guide identified the word» the 

. students did not know. 1 

7. The vocabulary extension exerciseis^ were 
designed so that the students could gain 

. an understanding of the words without 

over-u^e of a dictionary. 1 

8. There was sufficient variety in the way 

the study guides were developed. 1 

9. Assignments reflected different 

learning styles, 1 

10. The study guide encouraged active 
involvement of the students. 1 

11. The study guide encouraged positive 
attitudes in the students. 1 

12. The process analysis helped identify 
the reading, listening, and discussion 
activities necessary to acquire the 
information. 1 

13. The content analysis enabled me to 
identify the most important subject 
matter to. teach. 1 

14. Study guides enabled the students to be 
more independently successful readers 
than they would have been without study 
guides. 1 
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15. Identify the three (3) strongest features of the study guide: 



16. Identify the three (3) weakest features of the study guide; 



"7^ 
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